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Qt^r^/j^  THE  BLIND/  this  exquisite  group  which  portrays 

so  dramatically  the  utter  helplessness  of  blind  persons,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  works 
of  the  famous  American  sculptor,  Lorado  Taft,  and  is  reproduced  here  with  his  express 
permission.  No  one  else  has  conveyed  more  poignantly  the  pitiful  tragedy  of  blindness 


OT  long 
ago,  in  a 
tropical 
country  where 
many  Americans 
were  in  foreign 
service,  a  sudden 
and  terrifying  epidemic  of  eye-disease  struck  a  cer¬ 
tain  section.  This  tlisease  appeared  particularly 
among  chiklren,  and  its  preliminary  signs  were  un¬ 
mistakable.  In  five  days  after  the  first  symptoms 
appeared  the  child  went  blind.  There  was  no  known 
cure  at  that  time.  This  malady  terrorized  the 
parents  of  that  tropical  island. 

One  morning  one  of  the  American  mothers  awoke 
and  saw  all  of  the  indications  of  this  infection  in 
her  boy’s  eyes.  She  called  a  doctor  an<l  was  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  no  hel])  and  no  hope  that 
the  disease  could  be  checked.  When  the  doctor  had 
left  she  took  her  boy  out  into  the  garden.  Then 
she  told  him  to  look  up  at  the  sun.  He  laughed 
and  did  as  his  mother  told  him.  The  direct  light 
of  the  sun  was  too  strong  for  him,  but  she  insisteil 
that  he  look  again  and  again  and  again. 

Then  she  took  him  over  to  a  rose  bush,  plucked 
a  big  red  rose  and  held  it  before  his  eyes.  She  said: 
"Look  at  that  rose,  my  boy!  Look  at  it  again  and 
drink  it  in.  Never  forget  how  beautiful  those  soft 
red  petals  are.  Never  forget  those  long  graceful 
stems.  Smell  it!  Drink  its  perfume  into  your 
memory.  Never  forget  that  from  the  heart  of  that 
red  rose  comes  that  rich  odor."  He  looked  at  the 
rose,  held  it  to  his  nostrils,  breathed  deeply  of  its 
scent,  looked  at  its  soft,  velvet-like  petals  and 
laughed  again.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  new  and 


delightful  game  his  mother  was  playing  with  him. 

Then  she  lifted  him  up  in  her  arms  and  held  him 
out  from  her  and  said:  “Look  at  your  mother’s 
face,  son!  What  color  is  my  hair?” 

“Gold,  Mother — gold  and  wavy,  and  beautiful. 

I  love  it!”  Then  his  child  fingers  played  in  those 
golden  waves  and  mussed  them.  He  laugheil  aloud 
with  boyish  glee  at  this  fine  game. 

“Look  clofsely  at  your  mother’s  foreheail,  son.  Is 
it  narrow  or  broad?" 

“It  is  broad,  mother,  wide — very  wide.”  And  he 
Iiattcd  her  forehead  with  a  childish  gesture  of 
affection. 

“And  mother’s  eyes,  son — what  color  are  they?” 

He  j)oked  his  finger  toward  his  mother’s  eyes  and, 
laughing,  re])lied:  "They  are  blue,  mother — and 
beautiful,  like  the  sky.” 

“Look  at  my  cheeks  and  chin,  and  lips — feel  them 
— kiss  me,  son!" 

Then  she  drew  that  son  close  to  her  breast,  held 
him  tightly,  and  looked  deep  into  his  childish  eyes 
in  love. 

“Now,  what  do  you  see  in  mother’s  eyes,  son?" 

“I  see  love,  mother.  You  know,  why  ilo  you  ask 
me?  I  know." 

Knowing  that  blindness  for  that  child  was  in¬ 
evitable,  that  mother  wanted  him  to  remember 
forever  three  things:  light,  beauty,  love;  and  that 
was  her  simple,  practical,  American  way  of  making 
him  see  forever  three  essential  things,  that  he  wouhl 
need  to  remember  always  in  his  coming  darkness. 

Not  long  ago  I  vi.sited  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  institutions  in  thi.s  nation,  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  This  institution  is  called  “The  Seeing 


Eye.”  I  spent  a  day  with  a  dozen  blind  people  there. 

I  ate  lunch  with  them.  The  room  was  large,  airy 
and  cheerful.  Sunlight  was  pouring  in  through 
wide  windows.  There  were  several  bird  cages  in 
the  room  and  canaries  were  singing  all  through  the 
meal.  The  conversation  around  that  table  was  about 
the  most  cheerful  I  have  ever  heard.  They  played 
tricks — tho.se  blind — bn  each  other;  they  told  funny 
stories  that  made  us  all  roar  with  laughter.  They 
told  us  about  the  funny  things  which  had  happened 
that  morning  as  their  dogs  led  them  through 
IMorristown  traffic.  Their  blind  eyes  .shone  with  hap¬ 
piness,  contentment,  confidence.  There  were  two 
lovely  appearing  girls  in  the  group.  Several  times 
during  the  conversation  they  sj)oke  of  the  beautiful 
sunny  rlay.  It  was  a  spring  day  and  the  joy  of 
spring  had  gotten  into  their  spirits.  I  wondered  at 
that.  I  said  to  one  of  them:  “How  do  you  know 
that  it  is  beautiful  and  sunny?”  She  replied:  “We 
have  bodies  to  feel  the  sunshine.  It  warms  us.  Our 
.skin  is  .sen.sitive  to  it.  It  is  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe.  We  feel  spring  as  much,  and  more,  than 
you  who  actually  see.  It  pours  up  through  our 
very  feet,  the  throb  of  spring.  Then  you  must  not 
forget  that  most  of  the  blind  people  you  see  are 
not  blind  from  birth.  Most  of  us  in  this  room  have 
been  blinded  by  accident.  Most  blind  people  have 
memories,  you  know — memories  of  other  springs  and 
other  skies  than  these.  That’s  why  we  know  what 
spring  means — and  flowers,  and  light.” 

Then  I  thought  that  I  could  make  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  that  gi-oup  of  blind  friends  at  "The  Seeing 
Eye”  by  telling  them  the  story  with  which  I  have 
opened  this  article.  When  I  had  finished  it,  instead 
of  tears  and  a  solemn  atmosphere,  which  I  had  half 
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The  Hotel  has  entrances  on  28th 
Street  and  27th  Street  between 
Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues.  There 
is  also  a  fireproof  garage  a  few 
blocks  away  .  .  .  Subway,  Elevated, 
and  Surface  Cars  to  all  points  of 
greater  New  York_are  two  blocks 
a^ay — Fifth  Avenue  Buses  stop  at 
the  corner  of  28th  Street. 


Ladies  Travelling  Alone 


In  Honor  of 

Sunday  School  Teachers 

Di..  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS’  splendid  idea  for  honoring  Sunday  ScMol 
Teachers,  that  we  told  you  about  on  this  page  in  our  November,  W33, 
issue,  is  rapidly  shaping  up  for  October  6th.  Church  and  civic  J^aders, 
who  want  to  participate  in  the  national  celebration  honoring/ Sunday 
School  Teachers,  will  find  these  suggestions  (quoted  from  a  memorandum 
just  received  from  Dr.  EUis)  a  guide  in  organizing  their  ^mmunity. 


will  find  a  Matron  here  at  their 
service — 

The  Prince  George  is  only  five 
blocks  from  the  Largest  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores — 

Convenient  to  the  Theatres  and  all 
points  of  interest. 


Readers  of  this  Magazine  are 
assured  a  cordial  greeting  and 
friendly  service  at  the 

PRINCE  GEORGE 
HOTEL 

« 

Fifth  Avenue  and  28th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Alburn  M.  Gutterson,  Manager 


IT  IS  a  simple,  obvious  and  timely 
idea,  this  one  of  getting  aside  a 
day — October  6,  \l934 — to  be 
observed  nationally,  irk  recognition 
of  the  great  work  thm  has  been 
done  for  Christianity  aiul  for  the 
country  by  the  more  'than  two 
million  Sunday  School  \teachers. 
Leaders  of  the  denominations,  and 
Sunday  School  workers  g^erally, 
have  given  hearty  support  \o  the 
project.  Many  bodies  have  Voted 
and  are  at  work. 

Most  American.s  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  unsalaried  devotion  of  Sunday 
School  teachers.  Tlie  generous  spii\t 
which  dwells  in  everybody’s  breasL 
responds  heartily  to  the  thought  of 
paying  public  tribute  to  these  noble 
men  and  women;  who  have  given 
priceless  service  to  the  boys  and 
men  and  women,  of  the  land.  The 
part  that  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
has  played  in  shaping  the  charactei 
and  ideals  of  the  Nation  has  never 
before  been  formally  and  publicly 
recognized.  . 

So  National  Recognition  Day  for 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  October  G,  1934,  has  been  set 
aside  to  do  just  that.  There  are, 
no  ulterior  motives  behind  the  proj¬ 
ect.  It  is  not 
a  money  -  raising 

enterprise.  It 

creates  no  new 
organization.  It  is 
simply  a  sincere 
effort  to  do  honor 
to  whom  honor  is 
due;  to  give  people 
generally  a  chance 
to  say  "Thank 
You";  and  this  in 
the  most  jiulilic 
a  n  d  impressive 
manner  possible. 

Besides,  Recog¬ 
nition  Day  may 
have  unmeasured 
consequences  in 
heartening  the 
present  host  of 
two  million  Sun¬ 
day  School  teach-  . 

er.s.  It  .should  also  mean  a  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  Sunday  Scliool  enrolmcn 
and  quality;  for  many  classes  will 
want  to  i>ay  their  tribute  to  then 
own  teachers  by  increasing  >cu 
membership  and  effectiveness.  1  os- 
sibly  of  still  greater  imiiortance  win 


be  the  effect  upon  th^'general  public 
of  this  deraonstratim  of  Christian 
solidarity  and  activLfy.  The  celebra¬ 
tions  will  stimulat/  the  general  con¬ 
sciousness  of  this^reat  force  which  is 
steadily  at  workT  week  after  week, 
in  almost  evew  community  in  the 
land,  for  God/and  Country. 

That  is  vJiiy  it  is  desired  that 
Recognition/ Day  should  be  every¬ 
where  a  cjfvic  occasion.  The  local 
officials,  tMe  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  servijfe  clubs,  the  wornen’s  clubs 
and  the  patriotic  organizations  should 
all  be  enlisted  for  the  promotion  and 
celebration  of  this  event. 

WiUiout  waiting  for  official  notifi- 
catioiT  from  any  general  body,  every 
intesested  Sunday  School  man  and 
pastor  should  begin  at  once  to  get 
Vo»ther  a  representative  local  com- 
itee,  on  which  the  Sunday  School 
nerintendents,  the  pastors  and  the 
ivV  leaders  should  be  represented, 
/t  i^desirable  to  have  the  local  news- 
,pape\  editors  on  this  committee.  It 
/is  sugfcsted  that  advocates  of  Recog 
‘  nition  Qay  write  letters  to  their  local 
papers,  \nd  to  the  religious  weeklies, 
promoting  the  plan. 

Dctail.s\of  Recognition  Day  pro¬ 
grams  are^all  at  the  discretion  of 
local  committees. 
Each  celebration 
is  as  individual  as 
no  other  were 
being  held.  Some 
local  committees 
will  feel  equal  to 
creating  a  Sunday 
Ichool  jjageant 
)r  the  occasion, 
iV  t  r  o  d  u  c  i  n  g 
Robert  Raikes 
a  i\l  his  first 
ragged  school  ’  ’ 
ly?  8  0  ,  and 
showing  the 
g  r  o  wV  h  of  the 
movcmqiit  to  its 
l)resent  \  w  o  r  1  d 
ni e m b e r\ h ip  of 
37,000,()0()\  with 
20,000,000  \nem- 
bers  and  ^000,- 


“Makes 
Finish 

LAST  LONGER 


?? 


/  \ 

Suggested  Program 

A  parade  of  Sunday  Schools  on\ 
the  aftcrnoo/i  of  Saturday,  Octo¬ 
ber  6th 


A  mass  ^eeting  in  the  largest 
local  auditorium  on  the  evening  of 
October  6|h.  In  large  cities,  dis¬ 
trict  meetings  will  be  necessary. 
The  local  expenses  would  be  met 
by  the  offering  ^ 

Appropriate  sermons  in  local 
churches,  with  whatever  recogni¬ 
tion  of  individual  veteran  teachers 
may  be  desirable,  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  7th 


000  teachers  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Newsworthy  organization  and  ^jo- 
gram  [klans  should  be  re])orted  to  uie 

Executive  Committee,  National  Recog 

nition  Day  for  Sunday  School  Teach¬ 
ers,  American  Sunday  School  Union 
Bldg.,  1816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


You  can’t  imagine  an  easier,  more 
dependable  way  than  Simonizing  to 
keep  your  car  beautiful.  Quickly, 
safely  the  wonderful  Simoniz  Kleener 
makes  the  finish  sparkle  like  new. 
Then  Simoniz  gives  your  car  lasting 
beauty.  It  protects  the  finish  in  all 
weather.  Makes  it  last  longer  and 
stay  beautiful  for  years. 

Every  car  needs  Simoniz,  and  noth¬ 
ing  else  takes  its  place.  So  whether 
your  car  is  new  or  old,  the  sooner  you 
Simoniz  it,  the  better. 

Millions  say  there’s  nothing  like 
Simoniz  and  Simoniz  Kleener.  Al¬ 
ways  insist  on  them  for  your  car! 
Sold  by  hardware,  auto  accessory 
stores  and  garages  everywhere. 

SIMONIZ 

KEEPS  CARS  BEAUTIFUL 


THE  TRAINED  POLICE  DOG  GUIDES  THIS  POOR 
FELLOW  SAFELY 

party.  Then  they  all  started  to  laugh  and  jolly 
him. 

"Why,  you’ve  already  been  in  tliere  and  got  tliree 
papers  tins  afternoon.” 

W  as  lie  einbarras.sed?  He  was  not.  He  .simjily 
said:  "I  like  that  girl  at  the  ncw.s  stand.  She  has 
a  beautiful  voice  and  I  like  to  buy  things  from  her. 
1  niake  up  excuses  to  go  in.  If  1  want  to  get  three 
things  I  make  three  trips.  Be.side.s,  it’s  good  train¬ 
ing.  My  ‘Betty’  has  gone  in  there  .so  often  that 
she  knows  just  where  to  take  me  when  I  go  into 
the  station.” 

1  watched  the.se  intelligent  dogs  lead  their  mas¬ 
ters  through  heavy  afternoon  automobile  tralfic. 
They  do  it  this  uay;  when  they  come  to  a  street 
crossing,  the  dog  .squats  down  on  the  curb  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  its  ma.ster  that  they  have  come  to  a  curb. 
'They  are  trained  to  do  that.  The  master  feels 
with  his  foot  or  cane  to  .see  how  high  the  step 
down  happens  to  be,  and  then  waits.  The  dog 
watches  the  automobiles  and  when  the  way  is  clear 
rises  and  tugs  tightly  at  the  harness.  The  master 
gives  the  command:  "Forward!”  Then  the  dog 
ieails  his  master  safely  across  the  street. 

"But,  I  .said  to  Mr.  Ebeliiig:  "What  if  a  sudden 
emergency  arises.^’  What  if  a  careless,  or  a  swiftly 
moving  automobile  comes  around  a  corner!'” 

"Then  the  dog  is  trained  to  .stop  and  wait  until 
that  automobile  goes  by.  He  sees  the  automobile 
coming,  stops  in  his  tracks,  and  will  not  let  his 
blind  ma.ster  go  on  into  danger.  He  is  trained  to 
do  that." 

"But  what  if  his  ma.ster  urges  him  on?" 

"The  dog  is  trained  then  to  di.sobey  his  master, 
We  have  to  train  them  to  obey  and  to’  di.sobey  also. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  they  learn.  First,  we 
train  them  in  obedience,  and  then  in  studied  dis¬ 
obedience,  We  train  them  to  obey  the  master's 
’I'orwardl’  command.  We  reward  them  with  care.s,ses." 
I  was  interested  in  that  word  "care.s.ses,"  and  later 
learned  that  that  is  ab.sohitely  the  only  reward  that 
these  dogs  get.  It  would  not  do  to' reward  them 
with  sugar  or  food-s,  for  a  blind  iicr.son  could  not 


expected  to  create  among  them;  and  which  made  me 
half  anxious  about  telling  the  story,  one  of  them 
said:  “That’s  a  beautiful  story  and  I  shall  remem¬ 
ber  it  forever.  I  shall  remember  it  because  it  is 
universall}'  true  in  the  experience  of  most  of  us 
blind  people.  TVe  have  our  memories  of  beautiful 
things  to  carry  through  life  in  our  darkness.  It  is 
beautiful  to  have  memories.  That  mother  was  a 
very  wise  woman.” 

An  hour  had  pas.sed  in  the  exciting  conversations 
of  that  lunch  period  and  the  young  woman  next  to 
me  on  my  left  arose  to  leave  the  dining  room.  As 
she  arose  I  heard  a  word  of  gentle  command  from 
her,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  out  from  under  the 
table  walked  a  beautiful,  sleek,  intelligent  looking 
dog.  We  call  them  German  police  dogs  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  really  German  shepherd  dogs. 
That  beautiful  animal  led  that  blind  girl  surely  and 
.safely  from  the  dining  room,  through  a  large  living 
room,  up  a  pair  of  long  winding  stairs,  without  a 
mishap,  without  any  of  the  usual  groping,  hesitant, 
half-hearted  strides  of  the  blind  person. 

I  turned  to  my  host,  >Ir.  W.  H.  Ebeling,  and 
said:  "Why,  I  didn’t  know  that  dog  was  under 
this  table.” 

He  smiled  and  .said:  “That  was  a  surpri.se  for 
you.  That’s  why  I  brought  you  into  the  dining 
room  after  they  were  all  seated.  There  are  twelve 
dogs  under  this  table — and  they  luive  been  here 
all  during  the  meal,  and  they  are  so  well  trained 
that  they  neither  quarrel  among  themselves,  nor 
are  they  whining  for  food.  They  have  been  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  their  masters  all  during  this  meal  and 
you  didn’t  even  know  they  were  there.” 

Then,  one  by  one,  as  these  blind  students  arose 
to  leave  the  dining  room,  before  them  walked, 
.sedately,  calmly,  confidently,  a  beautiful  German 
[)olice  dog,  leading  each  of  them  to  his  quarters, 
without  any  unusual  ado,  naturally — and  without 
even  .sniffing  at  each  other. 


'y  HAT  was  my  first  glimpse  of  this  wonderful 
^  in.stitution.  "The  Seeing  Eye.”  .\nd,  as  my 
.young  college  daughter  would  .say:  "It  got  me 
down!"  My  eyes  were  misty  and  I  had  to  look  out 
of  the  window  .so  that  they  could  not  .see  what  was  in 
my  eyes.  'Then  I  remembered  that  they  could  not 
see  and  that  I  did  not  need  to  hide  my  emotion  by 
looking  away  from  them.  But  it  not  only  got  mo 
down,  it  lifted  me  u|);  for  all  of  that  afternoon  1 
watched  them  in  training,  and  came  back  from  that 
experience  with  little  .songs  .singing  inside  of  me. 

That  alternoon  I  watched  the  teachers  training 
the  students  and  dogs  together  in  the  bu.sy  traffic 
on  the  .streets  of  beautiful  Morristown.  Mr.  Ebeling 
took  me  down  into  the  heart  of  that  New  .ler.sey 
city.  Morristown  has  become  accustomed  to  .seeing 
the.se  blind  persons  led  about  by  dogs,  ,so  Morri.s- 
town  lets  them  alone,  treating  them  the  .same  as 
the  other  thou.sands  of  .shop|)er.s.  I  watched  the.se 
intelligent  ilogs  leading  their  blind  masters  in  and 
out  of  stores;  up  and  down  stairways;  in  and  out  of 
the  railroad  station. 

"I  guess  I’ll  go  into  the  news  stand  and  get  a 
newspaper,"  said  one  of  the  younger  boys  in  the 


always  be  carrying  food  about  with  him.  nor  be  con¬ 
tinually  stopping  to  give  it  to  his  dog.  So  that  is 
the  technical  word  they  use  in  talking  about  the 
rewards  they  give  the.se  intelligent  dogs  for 
obedience,  "caresses.” 

Continued  Mr.  Ebeling:  “In  training  them  to 
disobedience  we  stand  at  a  curb  with  an  automobile 
directly  in  front  of  us.  We  give  the  word,  ’Forward.!' 
The  dog  runs  into  the  body  of  the  car  at  first. 
Then  his  good  sense  tells  him  that  it  is  foolish  to  run 
into  the  body  of  a  car,  so  he  stops.  He  refuses  to 
go  forward  even  at  that  commaml.  Then  we 
reward  him  with  a  caress  and  a  ‘Good  dog!  good 
dog!’  and  that  is  the  way  that  we  teach  him  studied 
disobedience  as  well  as  obedience.  I’ll  show  you.” 

\  blind  student  was  standing  at  a  crossing.  Mr. 
Ebeling  told  him  to  go  ahead.  He  .started  to  cross 
the  street.  .\11  was  clear.  But  suddenly  an  auto¬ 
mobile  shot  around  the  corner  from  the  right.  The 
blind  boy’s  back  was  to  the  speeding  car.  He  was 
directly  in  its  path.  It  looked  as  if  I  were  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  terrible  tragedy.  There  was  a  shriek  of  brakes 
as  the  car  shot  toward  the  boy  and  the  dog.  But 
as  swiftly  as  lightning  that  dog  turned  about-face, 
jerked  her  blind  ma.ster  with  her  out  of  harm’s 
way.  I  reproved  that  driver  for  his  carelessness  and 
started  after  him,  for  he  had  stopped  his  car  by  that 
time.  I  was  moved  with  righteous  indignation  and 
told  Mr.  ilbcling  what  I  thought  of  such  a  careless 
driver.  He  smiled  and  .said:  “That  is  one  of  my 
men.  I  told  him  to  do  that  just  to  show  you  how 
intelligent  and  quick  these  dogs  are.” 

Then  I  asked  the  blind  boy  if  he  had  heard  the 


WITH  ''BILLY’S"  HELP,  HIS  MASTER  CAN  GO 
WHEREVER  HE  PLEASES 

car  coming.  He  .said,  with  white  face:  “I  did  not! 
I  had  given  the  coumuuul  ’Forward!'  and  felt  that 
the  way  was  clear.  1  was  cros.sing  with  eonlidonce. 
Then  1  felt  Molly  give  me  a  terrific  jerk  and  before 
1  knew  it  1  was  about-face,  headerl  back  to  the 
curb.  It  all  happened  so  (piickly  that  I  didn’t  know 
what  was  happening.  Then  he  bent  down  and  put 
his  cheeks  against  Molly,  and  said:  "Atta  girl, 
Molly,  old  sweetheart!  .\tta  good  old  dog!”  And 
Molly  pul  her  face  against  his  and  licked  his  cheeks 
and  wagged  her  tail.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
])roud  of  her,  and  that  she  was  proud  of  herself  as 
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Above,  Colonel 

Frank  and  Buddy,  who  so  dramatically  saved  his 
life;  Center,  trained  dog  leading  his  master  through 
traffic;  Right,  Buddy  picks  up  his  master’s  cane 
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she  stood  beside  him  up  against  his  left  leg,  the' 
position  the  dogs  always  take,  wagging  her  tail  with 
evident  delight,  as  it  she  understood  our  conversa¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  that  all  of  these  dogs  do  their  stuff,  if 
one  can  judge  by  the  exciting  and  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  stories  that  come  in  from  the  masters  of  rnore 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  trained 
dogs  which  have  come  out  of  the  last  five  years  of 
this  comparatively  new  institution.  If  Mr.  Ripley 
wants  a  few  real  ‘‘Believe  it  or  Not  episodes,  I 
advise  him  to  get  the  stories  of  this  school. 

_  Tber^wa^-^lly,”  Rom  Pittsburgh.  Ills  master 
was  a  blind  boy  who  works  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.  One  morning  tbe  school  caught  fire. 
gave  the  alarm.  He  was  the  only  Seeing  Eye 
dog  in  that  institution.  “Billy”  led  his  master  down 
from  the  third  floor  and  all  the  other  blind  fell  m 
line  and  followed  him  out  to  safety.  They  all  went 
back  alter  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have  been  extin¬ 
guished— but  it  broke  out  a  second  time  and  Billy 
repeated  his  previous  performance. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  Colonel  Morris  S. 

Frank,  the  founder  of  “The  Seeing  Eye  m 
America.  He  had  heard  of  the.se  dogs  m  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  He  lived  in  Na.shville,  Tenne^ee, 
and  had  been  blind  for  years.  He  bad  heard  of  how 
in  Germany  after  the  war  there  were  so  many  sol¬ 
diers  blinded  in  battle  that  an  intelligent  woman  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  training  these  highly  intelligent 
shepherd  dogs  to  lead  the  blind.  The  females  are 
usually  selected  because  they  are  more  intelligpt, 
more  amenable  to  discipline,  more  affection¬ 
ate.  These  dogs  have  for  years  been  sheep  dogs 
in  Germany  and  have  a  long  history  of  faithful¬ 
ness  and  intelligence.  The  plan  worked  so  well  in 
Germany  that  it  spread  to  Switzerland  and  England. 
Colonel  Frank  heard  of  it,  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  Mrs.  Harri.son  Eustis  had  established  a 
.school,  trained  with  one  of  these  dogs  himself,  and 
brought  the  dog  back  to  America,  traveling  across 
the  Atlantic,  walking  the  deck,  going  up  and  down 
stairs,  to  the  dining  room,  in  and  out  of  elevators, 
absolutely  independent  of  human  help,  as  he  had 
never  been  able  to  do  before.  He  went  on  to 
Chicago  and  registered  in  a  hotel. 

It  was  while  in  this  hotel  that  the  most  dramatic 
experience  of  his  life  happened.  He  was  on  the 
eleventh  floor  and  he  was  ready  to  go  down.  He 
was  walking  toward  the  elevator  when  “Buddy 
Fortunate  Fields,”  named  for  the  “Seeing  Eye”  in 
Switzerland  where  he  had  obtained  the  (log, 
crouched  down  in  front  of  him  and  began  to  whine. 
He  gently  pushed  him  aside  and  .started  on  again 
toward  the  elevator.  “Buddy”  crouched  again  and 
barked  the  danger  signal.  But  he  was  thinking  of 
something  else  and  did  not  heed.  These  dogs  are 
trained  to  lead  a  blind  man  to  a  position  directly 
in  front  of  the  elevator  bell.  But  “Buddy”  would 
not  go  forward.  He  crouched  a  third  time  before 


Colonel  Frank.  As  Colonel  Frank  a  third  time 
started  on,  a  maid  in  the  hallway  screamed,  for  a 
careless  elevator  boy  had  left  the  elevator  door 
open.  “Buddy”  had  done  his  stuff! 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  I  myself  had  the  un¬ 
usual  pleasure  of  meeting  “Buddy”  in  this  same 
hotel.  I  was  registered  there,  and  one  morning 
about  seven  o’clock  I  was  going  down  to  breakfast 
when  I  saw  a  man  with  a  German  shepherd  dog 
who  had  the  usual  harness  on  him.  I  very  much 
wanted  to  speak  to  that  man  and  ask  him  if  that 
was  one  of  “The  Seeing  Eye”  dogs,  but  he  looked 
so  alert,  with  head  up,  so  well  dressed,  poised  and 
confident,  that  I  was  afraid  that  he  was  not  blind 
and  that  if  I  asked  him  it  might  embarrass  bim. 
So  I  missed  my  chance.  But  after  breakfast  when 
I  stepped  into  that  same  elevator,  there  was  the 
same  man  and  the  same  dog.  This  time  I  threw 
caution  to  the  winds,  for  we  were  alone  in  the  ele¬ 
vator.  I  stepped  over  to  him  and  said:  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  it  this  is 
one  of  the  ‘Seeing  Eye’  dogs?  I  have  heard  about 


them.  My  name  is  Stidger.  I  am  a  Metho.clist 
preacher  and  naturally  am  interested  in  everything 
that  brings  help  to  those  who  need  help.” 

He  turned  to  me,  with  the  most  gracious  smile 
and  said;  “I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Dr.^  Stidger.  I 
am  also  glad  to  spread  the  news  about  ‘The  Seeing 
Eye,’  lor  you  see  my  name  is  Frank,  and  I  am 
giving  my  time  to  promoting  the  school.  It  has 
done  .so  much  tor  me.  I  am  a  free  man  now.  I 
want  others  to  have  the  same  chance.” 

Then  he  turned  to  his  dog,  tugged  gently  at  the 
harness  and  said:  "Buddy,  I  want  you  to  meet 
Doctor  Stidger.” 

“Buddy”  turned  to  me,  lifted  his  right  paw,  just 
like  a  human  being,  and  shook  hands  with  me. 
“Buddy”  knew  how  to  do  his  stuff  all  right;  and 
.so  does  Colonel  Frank,  tor  within  five  years  the 
movement  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  they  had  to 
move  the  .school  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey,  and  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis,  the  president,  Harry  W.  Harrison, 
Elliott  S.  Humphrey — who  is  an  expert  in  training 
animals — and  Mr.  Ebeling,  a  retired  bu.siness  man 
who  has  always  been  interested  in  dog  breeding, 
they  are  now  in  full  swing,  with  a  sub-school  in 
California,  where  they  have  twenty-five  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dogs  at  work  with  their 
blind  masters. 

Five  years  of  experience  in  operating  what  they 
call  this  “Fellowship  Plan”  has  taught  them  that 
there  is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  idea.  It  is  not  a 
money-making  school.  For  instance,  $1.50  pays  the 
cost  of  the  dog  itself,  its  harness  and  equipment, 
a  month’s  training,  board  and  room  to  the  blind 
student,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  dog  costs 
the  .school  at  lea.st  $500  to  raise,  train  and  c(iuii). 
The  plan  is  made  as  ca.sy  as  po.ssible  for  the  blind. 
The  day  I  was  there,  one  student  was  a  newsboy 
from  Jersey  City,  lie  was  being  allowed  to  pay 
just  one  dollar  down  to  make  it  a  bu.sine.ss  trans¬ 
action,  and  then  within  three  years  he  was  to  jiay 
the  entire  amount. 

Indeed,  most  of  those  who  were  in  training  on 
my  visit  seemed  to  be  poor  iieople  who  had  little 
money;  and,  after  watching  the  kindly  attitudes  of 


Mr.  Ebeling,  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Humphrey.  I  came 
away  with  the  feeling  that,  not  only  the  dogs  are 
doin  their  stuff,  but  that  the  school  is  also,  in 
that  it  makes  it  possible  for  even  the  poorest  blind 
person  to  have  his  whole  life,  per.sonality,  and  work 
made  over  through  owning  one  of  these  dogs. 

“And  talking  about  experiences  in  hotels,”  said 
Mr.  Frank,  “one  night  over  in  Morristown,  before 
we  had  our  dormitory  and  kept  our  students  in  a 
hotel,  the  hotel  caught  on  fire — and  the  half  a  dozen 
blind  men  were  out  of  the  hotel  before  those  who 
could  see  got  out! 

“  A  ND  since  you  hapiien  to  be  a  minister.  I’ll  have 
-tA.  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  R.  A.  Blair,  of  Parnassus, 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  clergyman  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  discouraged,  for  he 
had  the  feeling  that  his  people  wefe  keeping  him  out 
of  sheer  sympathy.  He  had  to  have  somebody  lead 
him  when  he  called  on  his  people.  He  had  to  be  led 
into  his  pulpit  and  down  for  baptisms  and  marriages 
and  the  functions  of  a  minister.  He  was  about 
ready  to  give  it  all  up.  Then  he  heard  of  ‘The  See¬ 
ing  Eye.’  came  to  us,  took  his  training  and  went 
back  to  Parnassus  with  ‘Dot,’  his  dog.  But  perhaps 
I’d  better  let  Dr.  Blair  tell  you  his  own  story  in  his 
own  way,  for  here  is  a  letter  we  just  got  from  him; 

“Monday  afternoon  Dot  and  I  went  to  visit  some 
people  who  are  leaving  town.  They  live  about  a 
mile  from  my  home  and  all  kinds  of  turns.  I  had 
never  walked  to  their  home,  but  had  been  driven 
to  it  before.  I  knew  that  it  was  the  third  house 
from  a  certain  corner  if  I  ever  got  to  the  corner. 
Dot  and  I  walked  up  on  that  porch  and  I  knocked 
on  the  door  without  any  help.  Dot  is  certainly 
doing  fine  and  we  are  getting  along  wonderfully. 


She  took  me  to  church  Sabbath  morning  and  lay 
at  my  feet  on  the  pulpit  while  I  preached  from  the 
text  in  Matthew  twenty-one  and  three:  ‘The  Lord 
hath  need  of  thee!’ 

“Since  I  got  Dot  I  have  been  able  to  travel  all 
over  the  country  preaching  and  lecturing.  At  Win¬ 
ona  Lake,  Indiana,  though  it  was  a  park  and  had 
winding  walks,  yet  I  found  certain  marks  that 
guided  me  so  that  we  could  go  for  four  or  five  miles 
a  day.  She  was  the  center  of  attraction  of  the 
delegates  from  California  to  Vermont — and  from 
Florida  to  Winnipeg.  Last  week  I  had  a  new  expe¬ 
rience.  By  a  misunderstanding  I  was  let  off  of  a 
bus  out  in  the  country  where  two  roads  met  only 
four  miles  from  where  friends  were  to  get  me.  I 
waited  about  fifteen  minutes  and  as  no  one  came, 
and  no  one  was  within  hailing  distance,  I  decided  to 
try  and  find  the  road.  We  made  the  right  crossing 
and  after  walking  about  two  miles,  which  .seemed 
like  four  miles,  for  it  was  a  hot  morning,  a  pas.sing 
motorist  took  me  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  where 
my  friend  was  waiting.  Every  morning  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  Dot  and  I  got  off  at  the 
same  point  and  without  waiting  walked  along  the 
improved  highway  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  until 
my  fiiends  would  meet  me. 

“Dot  is  as  lively  as  a  kitten  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  take  her  out.  No  (Continued  on  pa(/e  IS) 
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MAGIC  LEMON  MERINGUE  PIE 

1^  cups  (1  can)  Eagle  Brand  2  eggs 

Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  2  tablespoons  granulated 
cup  lemon  juice  sugar 

Grated  rind  ot  1  lemon  or  Baked  pic  shell  (S-inch) 

yi  teaspoon  lemon  extract 

Blend  together  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed 
Milk,  lemon  juice,  grated  lemon  rind  and  egg  yolks. 
(It  thickens  just  as  though  you  were  cooking  it,  to  a 
glorious  creamy  smoothness!)  Pour  into  baked  pie 
shell  or  Unbaked  Crumb  Crust  (See  FREE  cook 
book).  Cover  with  meringue  made  by  beating  egg 
whites  until  stiff  and  adding  sugar.  Bake  until  brown 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.).  Chill  before  serving. 

•  Here’s  a  lemon  filling  that’s  always  perfect !  Never 
runny.  Never  too  thick.  Try  it,  and  you’ll  never 
make  lemon  pie  filling  the  old  way  againl  •  But 
remember — Evaporated  Milk  won’t — can’t — succeed 
in  this  recipe.  You  must  use  i^weetened  Condensed 
Milk.  Just  remember  the  name  Eagle  Brand. 
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(Continued  from  page  6)  need  urg¬ 
ing  her.  She  just  dances  along  and 
yet  works  perfectly.  I  was  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  last  week,  and  spoke  be¬ 
fore  sixteen  hundred  students  there; 
they  liked  Dot  —  more  than  they 
liked  me!  They  have  a  number  of 
blind  students  in  their  regular  classes. 
These  blind  boys  and  girls  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  me  tell  about  Dot  and 
to  pet  her.  They  were  all  eager  to 
know  how  they  could  get  a  dog.” 

These  dogs  “do  their  stuff”  clear 
across  the  continent,  to  quote  the 
Morristown  blind  boy’s  phrase;  every 
large  city  having  its  quota  of  these 
animals  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco. 

Harvey  Hoskins  of  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  writes  about  his  dog  “Teti”; 

“Tetl  and  I  are  getting  along 
famously  and  are  enjoying  each  other 
to  the  nth  degree.  At  fir.st  I  had  dif- 
ficidties,  but  rid  myself  of  them  one 
by  one.  I  forgot  to  hold  my  left  arm 
correctly;  to  stand  erect;  to  start 
moving  when  Teti  did  and  gave  her 
the  wrong  direction  many  times,  but 
I  concentrated  on  what  I  had  to  do 
and  filially  succeeded  in  doing  it  so 


Mr.  Arthur  P.  Sewell,  custodian  of 
tile  house  in  which  is  kept  the  flag 
which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, . . 
writes  with  justifiable  pride  of  ■ 
“Cora,”  his  Seeing  Eye  dog: 

“When  you  said  that  Cora  would  ■ 
become  more  and  more  dear  to  me  as  . 
time  went  on,  you  spoke  the  truth. 
For  she  has  become  dearer,  not  only 
to  me,  but  also  to  Mrs.  Sewell;  so 
much  so  ill  fact,  that  she  seems  more 
like  a  ilaughter  instead  of  a  dog. 
Almost  every  one  has  said  that  she 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  intelligent 
dog  they  have  ever  seen — also  that 
she  looks  very  much  like  Bin  Tin 
Tin.  As  I  told  you  in  a  previous 
communication,  I  am  the  custodian 
of  the  house  in  which  was  made  the 
flag  which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key 
to  write  The  Star  Spapgled  Banner.  ’ 
The  historic  shrine  is  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  who,  when  they 
heard  of  me  getting  the  dog,  opposed 
the  idea  with  the  argument  that  she 
might  attack  visitors.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  directorate  last  night  they 
became  so  much  in  love  with  her 
themselves  that  they  withdrew  all 


The  Play  Which  Inspired  “The  Blind” 

The  group  ‘‘The  Blind”  by  Lorado  Taft,  was  inspired  by  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  play,  “Les  Aveugles.”  This  masterly  group  depicts  ten  or 
tw'elve  sightless  men  and  w'omen,  who,  having  lost  their  leader,  are 
depending  upon  a  little  child,  held  high  in  its  mother’s  arms  for 
guidance,  and  are  pressing  close  to  one  another,  reaching  out 
timidly  and  appealingly,  and  yet  moving  on.  While  inspired  by  a 
narrative,  it  seemed  to  interpret  universal  experience — the  walking 
by  faith,  the  unknown  future,  the  leadership  of  the  child,  the  out- 
reaching  for  things  unseen.  The  figures  without  being  huddled,  were 
brought  into  a  compact,  related  mass,  and  though  broadly  treated, 
displayed  in  their  modeling  delicate  beauty.  Though  the  embpdi-_ 
ment  of  profound  thought,  this  group  was  also  a  plastic  expresl 
sion,  and  while  it  created  a  feeling  of  awe,  it  charmed  and  uplifted 


that  now  it  is  more  or  less  mechanical. 
I  have  learned  that  Teti  is  right  and 
never  question  lier. 

“As  I  was  walking  along  the  side¬ 
walk  not  long  ago,  Teti  stopped  very 
suddenly,  as  she  has  done  many 
times,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
stojiped,  she  immediately  sat  down 
and  I  knew  that  it  meant  a  step 
down,  so  I  put  my  foot  forward  and 
found  that  the  sidewalk  was  not 
even  and  that  I  had  to  step  down  at 
least  eight  inches  to  the  other  level 
of  the  sidewalk.  I  was  grateful  that 
•she  showed  me  the  situation  and  I 
realized  the  importance  of  holding 
rigidly  to  tlie  simple  rules  of  handling 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

“This  week  I  had  occasion  to  cross 
a  street  on  which  there  was  a  car 
line.  When  we  had  crossed  the  first 
set  of  tracks,  our  progress  was  iialted 
by  a  moving  street  car.  However, 
just  stoijping  did  not  eliminate  the 
danger  of  the  street  car,  for  it  was' 
turning  a  corner  so  that  as  it  went 
around  the  rear  end  .swung  our  way. 
Teli  handled  that  situation  (jiiite 
coolly  and  capably  by  stopping  me 
and  then  pulling  me  to  the  left,  aiul 
at  the  .same  time,  backing  away.  As 
the  car  turned,  it  gathered  speed  and 
so  did  Teti  and  when  the  end  of  the 
car  swung  around  she  backed  away 
quite  fast  and  saved  me  from  God 
knows  what.  When  we  reached  the 
sidewalk,  she  was  rewarded  quite 
entluusiastically,  and  a  bystander, 
who  saw  the  whole  affair,  remarked: 
‘It’s  a  good  thing  you  did  not  lean 
forward  for  that  car  missed  you  by 
only  about  six  inches  when  the  rear 
end  swung  around.’  ” 


objection.  I  feel  as  safe  with  her  in 
the  heaviest  kind  of  traffic  as  I  would 
witli  any  sighted  person.  And  Mrs. 
Sewell  also  shares  my  feeling  of 
safety,  and  never  worries  about  me 
while  I  am  out  with  Cora.” 

_  Mrs.  Ora  Marsh  of  Jamestown,  New 
Tork,  is  one  of  the  women  who  have 
been  liberated  by  her  Seeing  Eye  dog: 

"I  never  believed  that  I  would  ever 
become  so  attached  to  a  friend  of 
this  nature;  I  liave  always  liked  dogs; 
as,  indeed  all  people  do;  and  have 
wanted  them  well  cared  for.  Most 
dogs  made  up  to  me  without  food 
being  offered.  I  merely  spoke  to 
them  and  patted  them,  and  sent 
them  clieerfully  on  their  way;  but 
someliow  Florie  .seems  closer  than  a 
inere  dog.  I  just  couldn’t  help  shed¬ 
ding  a  few  tears  when  she  went  away 
two  weeks  ago.  There  was  something 
gone  from  my  room,  and  thougli 
Florie  can  not  talk,  it  seems  when 
■she  is  liere  tliat  I  can  enjoy  my  books 
and  radio  better.  I  made  very  bad 
work  of  jjawing  in  tlie  old  blind  way, 
■so  you  can  imagine  my  doliglit  wlien 
she  returned  yesterday.” 

Miien  I  visitetl  Morristown  to  write 
this  story,  1  took  an  old  cab  out  to 
the  suburban  location.  Tlie  driver 
was  all  old  southern  negro,  big,  fat, 
rather  easy  going.  He  knew  all  about 
the  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  and  told  me 
many  marvelous  and  tall  tales,  some 
of  whioli  sounded  as  if  they  might 
be  true.  Tlie  one  statement  which 
he  made  about  the  dogs  on  the  way 
out  from  Morristown  whicli  seems  to 
have  an  element  of  believable  verac¬ 
ity  in  it  was:  “Deni  dogs  is  sure  got 
more  sense  dan  I  has.  Mister.” 
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Miss  Jones,  food  adviser  for  Christian  Herald,  giving 
one  of  her  demonstrations  to  a  roomful  of  interested  women 


T  J  ICK  ofF  your  spoons,  ladies,  and  as  you  leave 
have>a  Scotch  taste  of  the  frozen  dessert — then 
TTcay  psjs  out.”  The  suggestion  of  a  “pass  aut” 
brought\  big  laugh.  It  may  have  been  bad  pulling, 
but  the  alienee  liked  it.  So  Helen  Evelyiy'^Jones, 
food  adviseX  for  Christian  Herald,  closed  ^er  final 
cooking  scho^  of  the  year,  held  in  the/Tirst  Re¬ 
formed  Church\Paterson,  New  Jersey.  / 

One  hundred  land  thirteen  women  mled  by  the 
demonstration  plaoform  armed  with  ^aspoons  for  a 
bite  of  banana  spoXge,  one  of  the  ^urteen  recipes 
on  parade  that  afterrwon.  They  w^re  sati.sfied  with 
a  Scotch  taste,  for  refKshments  l^d  been  bountiful 
— a  jellied  salad  of  big\And  todthful  portions,  oat 
biscuits,  burnt  leather  c^e  a*d  tea.  They  were 
satisfied,  too,  with  the  Vlemonstration.  Besides 
learning  new  tricks  with  salims  and  the  art  of  cook¬ 
ing  with  cold.  Miss  Jones  h^  mcluded  ideas  on  inex- 
jjensive  breakfasts  and  a  wholcNvolume  of  words  on 
lessening  worries  on  bakmg  day\  More  imiiortant, 
perhaps,  twenty-eiglit  dyflars  hatl  Xcen  added  to  the 
King’s  Daughters’  tre^ry.  \ 

It  hail  been  a  regiijar  party,  the  Vomcn  agreed. 
No  doubt  about  Mi/s  Jones  holding  Xjer  audience. 
There  are  no  behiarel-hand-yawns  wheX  she  starts 
mixing  up  grocerie/  epigrams  and  iiuns.X  Her  droll 
wit  tickles  the  funny  bone.  Invariably  \]ic  ladies 
rock  with  laught/r.  But  her  pojiularity  diXfn’t  de- 
(lend  on  wit  alorfe;  she  has  a  cai)acity  for  fri^dship. 
Working  with  4  different  committee  of  womeX  day 
after  day,  abput  1)25  days  in  the  year,  she  haXyet 
to  come  to  blows  or  arguments.  Nothing  but  Ifljid 
words  come  to  Christian  Herald  about  "your  M\s 
Jones.”  \ 

.So  with  laughter  the  Paterson  ladies  licked  off' 
their  .spoons,  gathered  uj)  the  cooking  booklets — a 


half  dozen  or  more — Miss  Jones  had  han^d  out 
collected  the  lucky  prizes  given  by  various  com¬ 
panies  and  proceeded  to  sample  the  l^ana  dish 
\then  pass  out.”  / 

\Miss  Jones  and  her  committee  sta^d  behind  for 
th^clean  up  job.  It  was  the  last  rfean  up  of  the 
year\the  last  of  531  similar  denionstrations  that 
HelenXEvelyn  has  given  in  some  nineteen  states 
since  tlX  beginning  of  her  work  iiydhe  fall  of  1929. 

Helens,  first  cooking  job  wa/  in  Trinity  M.  E. 
Church,  Montpelier,  Vermont/ where  she  gave  a 
demonstratnui  church  supper  p  seventy-five  paying 
guests,  the  Dadies  Aid  Socirfy  collecting  the  cash 
returns — $37.5tK.  In  the  five  years  since  this  first 
supper,  her  demXlistration  /’ork  has  helped  church 
women  add  over  \wenty  Imousand  dollars  to  their 
church  treasuries.  \  / 

The  Montpelier  suJW/was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
139  demonstrations  thaw  extended  over  a  period  of 
two  years,  two  supper^Ving  given  each  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  montus.  'Seldom  less  than  eighty 
guests  were  served, /isuallV  100  and  often  more. 
Helen’s  one  boast  about  th^e  dinners  is  that  the 
cold  things  were  senved  cold  and  the  hot  things  hot. 
She  insists  that  nofliing  is  goodMukewarm,  unless  it 
be  a  bath.  /  \ 

''O  GIVE  th^sc  dinners,  Helen  \id  her  faithful 
Tinkabell,  0ie  first  of  three  earii^he  has  worn 
out  in  the  cause,  traveled  50,000  miles  and  down 
the  New  England  seaboard,  north  as  faXas  Maine, 
south  into  Virginia  and  west  to  Ohio  andMllinois. 

During  the  last  three  years  she  has  graveled 
27,000  miles  and  has  held  cooking  .sehools,  not  sup¬ 
pers,  giving  four  a  week  between  September  -  and 
June.  More  than  30,000  women  of  393  churches 


have  attended  these  schools,  which  opened  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  September  of  1931.  Churches  charge 
'what  they  please,  though  the  popular  price  is  thirty- 
n'^  or  fifty  cents.  All  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
spooring  group  with  the  exception  of  $5.00  paid 
to  Christian  Herald  when  the  attendance  is  lg)^s  than 
100  adults.  But  any  boy  or  girl  over  fifteen  is 
counted\grown  up.  Sometimes  the  tick^  are  given 
away  and.  a  silver  offering  taken,  eacly^uest  giving 
what  he  can  afford.  / 

In  her  Poking  schools  this  y/ar  Miss  Jones 
demonstrated\twenty-one  produrfs,  ranging  from 
gelatin  and  b^d  beans  to  i^densed  milk  and 
plate  wipers.  Slih  featured  ele^rical  and  gas  equip¬ 
ment,  using  an  eledtric  refrig^tor,  an  electric  or  gas 
range  and  an  electrical  mi^  in  preparation  of  her 
reci])es.  A  inogram  okui^  fashions  in  entertaining 
included  breakfast  spei^lties,  cooking  with  cold, 
lessening  baking  day  "-afNes,  glorifying  left  overs  iii 
salads  and  desserts  ai^  making  a  good  cup  of  tea. 
Fourteen  different  ^cipes  Xere  considered  during 
the  two  hour  progj^m:  Banana  Sponge,  Marshmal¬ 
low  Refrigeratoy^  Loaf,  FroziXj  Shrimp  Omelet, 
Quaker  Biscuiy,  Salmon  Loaf\  Sunshine  Salad, 
Lemon  Meringue  Pie,  Burnt  Leather  Cake  (ever 
hear  of  it?  .fl’s  great!) ,  Caramel  Syrtni  and  Cottage 
Cheese  Salad,  Grape  Nuts  Fruit  RolI\Baked  Bean 
Soup,  Peanut  Butter  Muffins  (theseXfigure  with 
distinction)  and  Tea.  Here  are  answX;s  to  any 
hostess’  prayer.  If  you  want  to  try  th^  recipes 
we  will  send  them  on  request.  \ 

Refre.shments  are  served  so  that  guests  moYe  in¬ 
terested  in  consumption  than  production  get  their 
money’s  worth.  Then,  too,  women  the  world  around 
enjoy  a  social  hour.  It  is  during  this  period  that 
Miss  Jones  answers  ques-  {Continued  on  page  Si) 
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